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he may help them to become more noble. He will strive to forge the
conscience of his race, to connect all that produced him with the
great streams of European culture. He dedicates himself with
pledges of high purpose, and without fears. When he does this, he
says: "I do not fear to be alone or spurned for another or to leave
whatever I have to leave. And I am not afraid to make a mistake,
even a great mistake, a lifelong mistake and perhaps as long as
eternity."

It would be pointless to try and discuss the later writing of Joyce
in a few final words. Ulysses is one of the literary masterpieces of
this century, and the impression it has left on world literature pro-
mises to be felt for decades to come. Concerning Finnegan's Wake,
I have made only preliminary efforts to study it, but on the basis of
even these attempts, I can say that I strongly disagree with those
who attack and denounce it. No writer has ever made such a bold
attempt to penetrate the depth and density of man's unconscious
mind. Today man on the whole stands in fear of his unconscious
mind. But this will not always be so. Man will yet conquer his own
unconscious mind as he will society, and when that day comes, all
art will be different. I firmly believe that for a new and future art
of the fully free man, Finnegan's Wake will be considered to have
been one of the important books of this age. But it can be said in
conclusion that in his later creative life James Joyce kept Stephen's
pledge of dedication. He remains in literature a living inspiration
not only because of his great constructive genius, but also because
of the living force of his example, his tireless labour, despite his failing
eyesight, on major projects, his intensely creative activity, his dignity,
his daring, his high artistic courage. Great as is his influence upon
the technique of his art, that of his very example is likely to be
equally important on writers of the future.
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